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DRINKING CUSTOMS IN ENGLAND. 
From the Curiosities of Literature. 


ATIONS, like individuals, in their intercourse are great 

imitators ; and we have the authority of Camden, who 
lived at the time, for asserting that “ the English in their 
long wars in the Netherlands first learnt to drowa themselves 
with immoderate drinking, and by drinking others healths to 
impair their own. Of all the northern uations, they had been 
before this most commended for their sobriety.” And the 
historian adds, “ that the vice had so diffused itself over the 
nation, that in our days it was first restrained by severe laws.” 

The best account | can find of all the refinements of this 
new science of potation, when it seems to have reached its 
height, is in our Tom Nash, who being himself one of these 
deep experimental philosophers, is likely to disclose all the 
mysteries of the craft. 

He says, “ Now, he is nobody that cannot drink super na- 
gulum; carouse the hunter’s hoope; quaff opse freze crosse ; with 
healths, gloves, mumpes, frolickes, and a thousand such domi- 
neering inventions.” 

Drinking super nagulum, that is on the nail, is a device which 
Nash says is new come out of France ; but it had probably a 
northern origin, for far northwards it still exists, This new de- 
vice consisted in this, that after a man, says Nash, hath turned 
up the bottom of the cup to drop it on his nail, and makea 
pearl with what is left, which if it shed, and cannot make it 
stand on, by reason these is too much, he must drink again 
for his peuance.” 
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This_Bacchic freak seems still preserved ; for a recent tra- 
vélter, Sit George Mackenzie, trae noticed the custom in his 
travels through. Iceland. His host having filled a silver cup 
to the brim, and pot on the cever, and then held it towards 
the person who sat next to him, and desired him to take off 
the cover, and look into the cup ; a ceremony intended to se- 
cure fairphay in filling it; he drank:our health; desiring to be 
excused from emptytug the cup, on acconnt’of theindifferent 
state of his health; but we were informed at the saine time 
that if one of us should negleetany part of the ceremony, or 
Sail to invert the cup, placing the edge on one of the thumbs asa 
proof that we had swallowed every drop, the defaulier would 
be obliged by the laws of dsinking 16 fill the cup egain, and 
drink it off asecond time. In spite of their utmost exertions 
the penalty of a second draught was incurred by two of the 
company; we were~dreading-the-consequences of having 
swallowed so much wine, and io terror lest the cup should be 
sent round again.” 

Carouse the hunter's hoop—Carouse the hunter's hoop alludes 
to the custom of hoops being marked on a drinking pot, by 
which every man wastd measare his drauglt. Shakespeare 
makes the jacobin Jack Cade, among his furious reformations, 
protiise his friends that “ there shall be in England seten 
half-péniiy loaves sold for a penny ; the three-hooped pot shall 
have ten hoops, and { will make it felony to drink small beer.” 

i have elsewhere observed that our modern Bacchanalians, 
whose fems are recorded by the bottle, and who insist on an 
@qudlity in their rival combats, may discover some ingenuity 
in that invention among our ancestors of their peg-tankards, of 
which a few may yet Oceasionally be found in Dereyshire ; the 
invéhtion of nn age less refined than the present, when. we have 
heard ‘of globular: glasses and bottles, which by their shape 
cannot stand, but'roll about the table ; thus compelling the 
wnfortuhate Baechanalian to drain the last drop, or expose his 
fecreant sobriety. 

We must have recourse again to our old friend Tom Nash, 
Who acguaints us with some of ** the general rules and inven- 
tiotis fot drihking, a@ good as printed precepts or statutes. by 
act of Parliament, that go from drunkard to drunkard; as, still 
to keep your first man; not to leave any sfocks in the bottom of 
the cup; to knock the glass on your thumb wien you have done ; 
to have some shooing horn to pull on your wine, as a rasler on 
the coals, or a red herring.” 

Shooing-horns, sometiaies called gloves, are also described by 
Bishop Hall in his © Mundus alter et idem.” “ Then, Sir, 
comes me up a sefvice of shooing-horns of all sorts; salt cakes, 
red herrings, anchovies, and gammon of bacon, and abundance 
wf such padlers on.” Vhat famous surfeit of “ Rhenish and 
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pickled herrings,” which banquet proved so fatal to Robert 
Green, a congenial wit and assyciate of our Nash, was 9ccar 
sioned by these shooing horns.: . 


Massioger has gives a.curious list of * aserviceof shopingr 


horns.” 
Lusher 
Sochan unexpected dainty bit for brewkdast 
As yet 1 mever cook’; ‘ts. oot Batarga, 
Fried frogs, potatoes marrow’d, cavear, ; 
Carps’ tongues, the pitli of an Kaglish ebive of beef, 
Nor eur Itahan delicate, oil’d anushrooms, 
Aad yet ¢ drawer-an too; and if you sbew aot 
An. appetite and a stroag one, 1’li noi say 
To eat it, but devour it, without grace too, 
(For it-will not stay a preface) | am shamed, 
Aud all my past provocatives will be jeer’d at. 
Massinger, the Guardian, A. @. S. 3. 





To knock the glass on the thumb, was to shew they bad \per- 
formed abeir duty. Barnaby Rich describes this cuatou ; : af 
ter having drank, the president “ guraed the bottom. ol ihe 
cup upwards, and in ostentation of his dexterity, gaye ita 
fillip, to make it cry ting.” 

They had among these domineering iaventions, some which 
we way imagine never 400k place, wll they were wld by “ ihe 
hollow-cask” 


“ How the waning night grew old.” 


Such wére flap dragons, where smatl combustible bodies 
fired at one end and fluated in a.glass ef tiquor, which an old 
toper swallowed unharméd, while yet blazing. Such is Dr. 
Johason’s ‘accurate desctip.ion, who seems to have witnessed 
what he so.well describes. When Falstaff says of Poins’s acts 
of dexierity, to ingratiate himself with the Prince, that © he 
drinks off candle-ends tor flap dragons,” it seems that this was 
likewise one ,of these “ frolicks,” for Nash notices that the 
liquor was “ to be stirred about with a candle’s end to make it 
aaste better, and to hold your peace while the pot is st'rrinz,” 
no dowbt to mark the intrepidity of the miserable “ skinker.” 
The most illustrious feat of all is one, however, described by 
Bishep Hall. Lf the drinker “ could pet his finger into the 
flame of the candle without playiag bit-[-miss-1! he is held a 
sober man, however otherwise drunk he might be.” This was 
considered as a trial of victory among these “ canary birds,” 
,or bibbers of canary wine. 

We have a very common expression ta, describe a.map in a 
state of ebriety, that “ bes as drankas 9.beast,” or that ™ he 
is beastly druak.” ‘Thisisa libel au the brutes, for the vice of 
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ebriety is perfectly homan. I think the phrase is peculiar to 
ourselves ; and | imagine [ have discovered its origin, When 
ebriety became first prevalent in our nation, during the reign 
of Elizabeth, it was a favourite notion among the writers of the 
time, and on which they have exhausted their fancy; thata 
man in the different stages of ebriety, shewed the most vicious 
quality of different animals: or that a company of drunkards 
exhibited a collection of brutes, with their different charac- 
teristics. 

A new era in this history of ow: drinking parties, occurred 
about the time of the Restoration, when politics heated: their 
wine, and drunkenness and loyalty became more closely cons 
nected, As the puritanic coldness wore off, the people were 
perpetually, in 1650, warmed in drinking the King’s health on 
their knees; and among various kinds of “ Ranting Cava- 
lierism,” the cavaliers during Cromwell’s usurpation usually 
put a cram of bread into their glass,.and before they drank it 
off, with cautious ambiguity exclaimed, “ God send this Crum 
well down!” which, by the way, preserves the ortloepy of that 
extraordinary man’s name. We have a curious account of a 
drunken bout by some Royalists, told by Whitelocke ia his 
Memorials. It bore some resemblance to the drinking-party 
of Cataline; they mingled their own blood with their wine. 
After the Restoration, Burnet complains of the excess of con- 
vivial loyalty. “ Driuking the King’s health, was set up by 
too many as a distinguishing mark of loyalty, and drew many 
into great excess after his Majesty’s Restoration,” 





The Rev. T. Chalmers’s Reflections on War. 


N every side of mel see causes at work, which go to 
spread a most delusive colouring over war, and to remove 

its shocking barbarities to the back ground of our contempla- 
tions altogether. I see it in the history, which tells me of the 
superb appearance of the troops, and the brilliancy of their 
successive charges. I see it in the poetry, which leads its 
magic numbers to the narrative of blood, and transports its 
many admirers, as by its images, and its figares, and its nod- 
ding plumes of chivalry, it throws its treacherous embellish- 
ment over a scene of legalized slaughter. I see it in the music, 
which represents the progress of the battle: and where, after 
being inspired by the trumpet-notes of preparation, the whole 
beauty and tenderness of a drawing-room are seen to bend over 
the sentimental entertainment ; nor do [ hear the utierance of 4 
single sigh to interrupt the death tones of the thickening con- 
test, and the moans of the wounded men, as they fade away 
upon the ear, and sink iuto hteless silence. All, all goes to 
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prove what strange and half-sighted creatures we are. Were 
jt not so, war could never have been seen in any othcr. aspect, 
than that of uomingled hatetulness; and I can look to nothing 
bat to the progress of Christian sentiment upon earth; toa 
rest the strong current of its popular and prevailing partiality 
for war. 





THE CASTLE OF BIGOTRY. 


N the course of my ‘reading, [ took up the blood-stained 

: history of the reign of Queen Marty, which perused ‘till a 
jate hour in the evening, with that deep interest and avidity 
commonly excited by tales of borror. 

On retiring to rest, the scenes therein described recurred to 
my imagination, invested with a seeming reality; and my 
distress became so great, that methought [hastened from the 
dismal exhibition to the borders of a shady grove. Here the 
historian stood before me, and we entered into conversation 
respecting the origin of ecclesiastical tyranny ; aud, on his 
mentioning the Custle of Bigotry, [ requested he would favonr 
me with a description of the building, and its gloomy proprietor. 
He accordingly sat down besicie me, on the broken shaft of an 
ancient pillar which had fallen from a neighbouring abbey, 
and, with a pensive aspect, thus began:— 

“ In a once populons and delightful plain,’ celebrated by 
ancient historians as a terrestrial paradise, stands the Castle of 
Bigotry. The surrounding sceue, formerly so lovely, now 
weatsa hideous aspect. ‘The climate is aliernately subjcet to 
the extremes of heat and cold ; and the scanty vegetation 
which here and there speckles the barren waste, sickens and 
dies, scarcely tasted by any living creature. | Through the 
whole soil are traces of those fires which, from time to time, 
have been fed with human victims ; and, in various directions, 
the smoke of the uewly-kindled pile is perpetually ascending, 
from which issue the piercing shrieks, mingled with the ferveut 
prayers of expiring martyrs, re-echoed from the gloomy walls 
of the: castle, and the dreary wountains which environ the 
dismal scene. Adjoining the castle stands an extensive forest 
of blasted yew. Most of the surrounding mountains emit a 
sulphureous vapour which ybseuresthe atmosphere ; and many 
of them blaze with a tierce voleanic flame. 

‘© Such isthe region where bigotry maintains bis strong 
hold. The castle, which occupies a vast extent of ground, was 
erected at various periods. Those parts which are most 
ancient are fallen much iuto decay; but. none are entirelg 
demolished. Several of the recent additions bear on their 
portals the names of those who have contributed most largely. vo 
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establish the throne, atid extend the doniivion of Bigotry; 
among which the name of Maria 1. Regina, is @minearly coi. 
spicuons. The castle issurrounded bya deep moat, across 
which there'is a single draw- bridge ading directly to the 
principal gateway, which is strongly afd jealously guarded, 
It was long (continued the historian) before | could obtain 
admittance within the casile, ‘tll by assuming a pilzrim’s babit, 
and learning the watch-word of the day, which was Shibboleth, 
I succeeded. 

“ The moment! had entered, the massive iron doors clanged 
together with the noise of thunder, xvd a shock like that of a 
earthquake, producing long and frighifn) echoes through the 
intricate avenues of the building. The light of beaven was 
every where almost excluded ; and a few glimmering tapes 
thinly scattéred, served to direct my steps, and to display the 
horrors of the place. After passing throvgh many a winding 
cloister, in the cells of which I heard, alternately, the fervours 
of fanatical devotion, and the sighs and groans of «iserable 
men, I wasmet by « monk, whv, taking me for one of his 
fraternity, reminded me that the hour of convocation was at 
hand; and accordingly ledime to the grand chainber, where 
the solemn assembly was to be convened. At the eastern 
extremity of this chamber stood athrone of wacommon beight 
und splendor, guarded by a strong iron railing. On each side 
of the throne two ewormons tapers burned, and beture it was 
placed a cracifix of wood, composed of innumerable splinters 
¢by which d'suppose it was.deemed a relic of the true cross) and 
bearing a golden image of the Saviowr. The effect of the 
whole was very similar to a Romish altar-piece. On each side 
of the chamber were ranged the stataes, busts, and portraitsat 
eminent zealots; among which was a splendid statue of Bishop 
Bonner, whose-embalmed remains were deposited at the foot. 
By this time the chamber was crowded with those devotees 
who had been summoned to the convocation. 

“ The motley group exceeded ajl description. Here were 
assembled Papists, Mahometans, Jews, Heathens of every 
idolatrous faith under heaven, Episcopalians, and Nonconfos- 
mists; some of every religious sect, and denomination. And 
now their dread monarch appeared and asceaded the throne. 
Hie was very old, but not venerable. His foreliead was con- 
tracted into a thousand wrinkles, his eye-brows were exceed- 
ingly prominent, and, beneath them, the glance of tuis small fiery 
‘eye shot like a malignant meteor, His cheeks were deeply fur- 
rowed, and much flushed and convulsed with the continual fer- 
ment of violent passions. His lips were peculiarly expressive 
of moroseness and cruelty ; and a short grisly beard height- 
ened the savage effect of bis countenance. He was clothed, on 
that occasion, in the habit of a Jesuit; and on his head he 
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wore a pontifical mitre. His right hand rested on the statute- 
book of bis realm, and ia his left he grasped a crosier, en- 
twined with serpents. Every eye in the assembly was now 
stedfastly fixed oo this tremendous personage; and [ ex- 
ected he was about to make an harangue, when, lo, upon the 
waving of his hand, the whole assembly put themselves in a 
posture of the deepest abasement! some prostrate on the 
ground, some kneeling, others standing, according to the cus- 
tom of each individual. At this disgusting sceae,” continued 
the historian, “* | was betrayed; for, instead of joining in the 
homage of the abject crowd, | tarned my back on them with 
au air of contempt. All was now clamour and confusion ; and 
L was instantly seized and dragged to the torture,” 
Ou his pronouncing these words, I began to realize the bor- 
rid- sequel, together with those scenes 1 had been reading of 
the preceding evening, and in the utmost terror and distress 


awoke. 
A CHRISTIAN. 





he ¢ fT rere ny os —_——— 


INTERESTING TRIAL. 


BREACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE. 
MR. PHILLIPS’S SPEECH. 


BLAKE U. WILKINS 
Concluded from Page 326. 


N R. PHILLIPS proceeded to observe that no sooner was 

the contract, the device of the covetousness, and the 
evidence of their shame swindled from the wretched object. of 
this conspiracy, (han its motive became apparent; they avow- 
ed themselves the keepers of their melancholy victim. They 
watched her movements—they dictated her actions—they 
forbade all intercourse with her own brother—they duped her 
into accepting bills, and let her be arrested for the amount. 
They exercised the most cruel and capricious tyranny upon her; 
now menacing her with a publication of her follies, and now 
with the still more horrible enforcement of a contract that 
thus betrayed its anticipated inflictions! Can you imagine a 
more disgusting exhibition of bow weak and how wortbless 
buman noture may be, than this scene exposes? On the one 
haid, a combination of sex and age, disregarding the most 
sacred obligations, and trampling on the most tender ties, 
from a mean greediness of lucre, that neither honour, vor gra- 
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titude, nor nature could appease. Gentlemen, when this mise- 
rable dupe toher own doating vanity and the vice of others, 
saw how she was treated—when she found herself controled 
by the mother, beset by the daughter, beggared by the father, 
and held: by the sen.as a kind of windfall, that, too rotten to 
keep its bold; had fallen at his feet to be squeezed and tram. 
pled—-when she saw the intercourse of her relatives prohi- 
bited, the most trifling remembrances of her ancient friend- 
ship denied, the very exercise of her habitaal charity denounced 
—when-she saw that all she was worth wasto be surrendered 
10 a family confiscation, and that she was: herself to. be pib- 
betted inthe chains of wedlock, an example to every superan- 
nuated dotard, upon whose plunder the ravens of the world 
might calculate, she came to the wisest determination of her 
life, and decided that her fortune should remain: at her own 
disposal. Acting upon this devision, she wrote to Mr. Blake, 
complaining of the cruelty with which she had been treated, 
desiring the restoration of the contract of which she had 
been duped, and declaring, as the only means of secaring 
respect, her final determination as to the controul over her 
property. To this letter addressed to Ler son, a verbal answer 
(mark the conspiracy) was returned from the mother, with- 
holding all consent, unless the property was settled on her 
family, but withholding the contract at the same time. ‘The 
wretched old woman cauld not sustain this conflict. Sbe was 
taken seriously ill, confined for many months in her brother’s 
house, from whom she was so cruelly sought to be separated, 
until the debts in which she was involved and a recommended 
change of scene transferred her to Dublin. There she was re- 
ceived with the utmost kindness by her relative, Mr. Mac 
Namara, to whom she confided the delicacy and distress of her 
situation. That gentleman, acting atonce as her agent and 
her friend, instantly repaired to Galway, where he had air in- 
terview with Mr. Blake. This was long before the commence- 
ment of any action, A conversation took place between them 
onthe subject, which must,in my mind, set the present action 
at'rest altogether: because it mast shew that the non-per- 
forinahice of the contract originated with the plaintiff. Mr. 
MacNamara inquired whether itwas not true that Mr. Blake's 
own family declined any connection, unless Mrs. Witkins 
consented tosettic on thém her entire propérty ? Mr. Blake 
feplied, it was. -Mr. MacNamuara rejoined, that her conrract 
did not bind tiet to any such extent. “ No,” replied Mr. 
Blake, “ Uknow it does nor; however, tell Mrs. Wilkins ‘that 
1 onderstahd she has «bout 5801. a-year, and I will be content 
to settle the odd 801.00 her by way of pocket money.” Here, 
of eonrse, the coriversation ended, which Mr. MacNameara 
detailed, as he was desired, to Mrs. Wilkins, who rejected: it 
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with the disdain which, I hope, it will excite in every honou- 
able mind. A topic, however,’ arose during the mterview 
which unfolds the motives, and illustrates the mind of Mr. 
Blake, mare than any-observation which 1’¢at ‘make on it. 
As ore of the inducements to the projected marriage, he ac- 
tually proposed the prospect of a 50). anbuity:-as ‘ag officer's 
widow's pension, to which.she would be entitied in the event 
of his decease? \I will not’stop to remark on: the delicucy:of 
this docowent++I will not dwell on the ridicule of the antici- 
pation will not advert to the glaring dotage on. which?"he 
speculered, when he could: seriously hold out'to a woman of her 
earsthe ‘prospect of such an iasprobable survivorship: Bot 
di ask: you, of ;what materiuls mast the.“man’ be conmposed 
whe.could thus debase the national liberality ¢: “What! wasthe 
recompense of that lofty: ‘hecoism whiclychas'almost appro- 
ptiated 40 the British navy the monopoly of maritime reabwo 
—was that grateful offering ‘which a weeping country pours 
iaio the lap of its patriot’s widow, ‘and into’ the crate: df jt9 
warrior’s. orpban—was that generous consolation with which 
anation’s gratitude cheers ther last moments: of her dying 
hero, by the postraiture of his children sustained ard ‘enno- 
bled by the legacy of his acluévements, to-be thus deliberately: 
pérverted into the bribe of a: base, reluctant, tnnatural’ pros< 
titution? Ou! I know of nothing to paraliebthe self abuse 
ment of such a deed except the audacity tnatoreqaires an ha- 
nourable jury to abet it. The following letter ftom: Mr. Au- 
thony Martin, Mr. Blake's attorney, unfolded the Future plans: 
of this unfeeling conspiracy. Perhaps the gentlemen: would: 
wish also to cushion this document? They .do'nots Then: I! 
shall read it :— ' 
The letter is addressed to Mrs. Wilkins, and is as ‘fol- 
lows :— 
“ Galway, January 9, 1817. 
“ Mapam, 


T have been applied to professionally by, Lieutenant Peter 
Blake, to take proceedings against you on rather an unpleasant 
oecasion,but from every letter of your's, and other documents, 
together with the material and irreparable loss Mr. Blake has 
sustained in his professional prospects, by means of your pro- 
posals to him, makes it indispensably necessary for him to get re- 
munetstion from you. Under these circamstances, | am obliged 
to saysthat I have bis directions toteke immediate proceedings 
against you, unless he is in some measure compensated tor 
your breach of caniract and promise to him. 1 should feel 
happy that you would save me the necessity of acting profession- 
ally by onthes the business—_You see, Gentlemen, money, 
money, money, runs through the whole amour}—and not suf- 
fer it to come to a public investigation, particularly, as I 
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conceive from the legal advice Mr, Blake ;has gots, together, 


with all Ihave seen, it will ultimately terminate most henouta- 
bly to his adyantage, and to your pecuniary loss. 
; “¢ Thave the honour to remain, &c. 

a uti _ Te « ANTHONY MARTIN,” 

odre dlabink Mr. Aathony Martin is mistaken, Indeed, 
Lidia kj ao tivéive mea upon their oaths will say (even adunite 
tisig the teuthcof.all be asserts), that: it was | honourable for » 
Bajtied officer t¢-abamion the navyion such a speculation—to 
d¢fen.somoble a proféssion—to-forfeit the ambition it -oughe 
to have associated-—the rank to which it leads+the glory it 
méty confer, for the putpose of extorting from aa old woman 
he: never saw, the purchase money of his degradation! But 
I seacue the Plaintiff frow this disgraceful imputation. I cad 
net believe theta member of a profevsion not less remarka. 
ble forthe valour than the generosity of its spirit—a profession 
as proverbial for its profusion ia the harbour ‘as for te pre- 
digality of its life on the wave—a profession ever: wilk 
ibg te fling money to the winds, and only anxious that it'shonld 
waft through ihe world #s immortal baneer crimsoned with the 
reeord Of a thousand victories. No, no, Gentlemen, hotwith. 
standing the great euthority of Mr. Anthony Martin, | cannot 
readdy' believe that any man-could be found to make the high: 
honour of tiistinbleservice, a base, mercenary, sullied pander 
to the pedstitetion of his youth! Phe fact is,that increasihg’ 
ill health; aad the-improbubility of promotion, combined to 
induce his rétivdevemt on bx lf pay. You will find this confirmed’ 
by the dete of his resignation, which was immediately after the 
battle of Waterloo, which settled (no matter how) the desti- 
nies of Europe. His consiitution was declining, bis advances. 
merit was annthilated, and, as a forlorn bope, be bombarded 
the Widow Wilkins ! 


«« War thoughits had left their places vacant ;, 
In their room caine thronging, soft and amorous desires, 


AW eetting bid how fair young hero was” 


He first, Gentlemen, attacked ‘her fortane with herself throug!i 
the artitiesy. of the Church, and «raving fatled im that, he-now 
attecks her fortune mithoot herself, throuely the assistance of 
the law. However, if, | am instracted rightly, ‘he hasuobedy 
but himself 20 blame for his disappointment... Observe, oI: de 
not vouch dor the authenticity of this faet ;-bm bdo oertaindy-! 
ussure you; that Mrs. Wilkins was: persunded' of #. Yaa » 
know the proverbial frailty of sour mature. ‘ibe gallaue tieus 
tenant was not free from it. Pertapsyou.imagine that some 
younger,or, according to his taste, some older fuir one, 
weaned ‘him from ithe widow.. {adeed they did nut.. tke had 
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no hearst ta lose, and yet (can you solve the paradox), his, infir- 


mity was love. As the poet says— 
| *¢ Love-—still——love!” 


—No, it ‘was pot to Venus, it was to Bacchgs, he sacrificed. 
With.aa eastern igolatry ‘he commenced at day light; and so 
persevering, was his piety till the shades of night, that when he 
Was Qot op his.knees—he- cop]d scarcely be said to bé on bis 
legs!.. When 1 came to this passage, i could not avoid inva- 
Juntarily exclaiming, “ Oh? Peter, Peter, whether it be cig 
liquors. er in loye-- yOue a 

« None but thyself can be thy parallef!? °°’ ¢ 


I see, by your smiling, Gentlemen, that you correct my ‘ere 
ror; [perceive your classic memories recurring 20, 
the a prototype to be found in history. I beg ‘his n 
1 should not have overlooked. fSeéiee 


“ the immortal Captgia Waitle, ~ 
Who was all tor love and—e little for the bottle.” ° 


Ardent as our fair ones have been announced to'be, they do 
not prefer a flame that is.so ¢xcJusively spiritual. Widow 
Wilkins, no doubt, did not choose to. be. singular. ‘ Ip the 
words of the bard—and, my Lord, I perceive you excuse my. 
dwelling so much on the authosity of the Muses, because 
really on this occasion the minstrel seems to have’ comrbined 
the powers of poetry with the spirit’ of propheey—in the 
very words of the bard— 


# He asked her would she marry him—Widew Wilkins an« 





swered—No— : 

“ Then suid he, I'll to the ocean rock, I'm ready for the 
slaoghter, 

“ Oh! Pil shoot et my sad image, as ite sighing in the 
water— 


* Ouly think of Widow Wilkins, saying—Go+-Peter— 
Go! 

But, Gentlemen, let us «ry to be'serious, and seriously give 
the leave to ask you, on what grouads does he solicit your ver- 
dict? Isit for the loss of his profession? does he deserve 
compensation if he abandoned it for: such a penpose+—if he 
deserted at once his duty and his country toirepan the weak- 
ness.of a wealthy dorard?: But did he (base as the pretence 
is), did-he do so? Is there nothing to cast any suspicion-on 
the pretext? Nothing in the aspect of publie affairs? ia 
the universal peace? in the certainty of bemg put out of com- 
thission? in the downright impossibility of advancement? 
Nothiag to make you suspect tha: he impates.as a contrisance, 
what was the manifest result of an accidental contigency. 
$3aa 
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‘Give me leave 'td ‘ask' you, 18 tis oné ‘of the eases, to’ meet 
which, this very rare and délicate’ ‘action ‘was ‘Intended? Is 
thisa case where a Feciprovity of circumstances, of affection, or 
9: years, throws even a shade of rationality over the contract? 
‘Do for imagine 1 mea to insinuate, that undér no citeom- 
stancés Ought such’a proceeding he'adopted. Do tiorimagine, 
though’ I say "this action béléngs more naturally to ‘a *femrile, 
its adoption Can hever Be justified by one of the other sex, 
Withoat ‘sny great violence to my imagination; | can suppose 
hima if the very ‘spring of life; ‘when ‘his’ sensibilities ‘are 
most acute, and his passions most ardent, attaching himself 10 
some object, young, lovely, talented, and acewarplished, con- 
centrating, as he thought, every charm of personal perfection, 
and in whom those’ charms were only heightened by the uno- 
‘desty that veiled them ; perhaps his preference was eneoutag- 
ed ; his affection riaraed; his very sigh echoed until te owas 
conscious of his existence but by the soul-creating sympathy, 
until the world seemed but the residence of his love; and: that 
love the principle that gave it animation—antil: before ihe 
smile of ber affection, the whole spectral train of sorrow 
vanished, and this world of wpe, with all i's cares,and mise- 
ries, and crimes, brightened as by enchantment into anticipated 
paradise! It might happen that this divine affection might 
be crushed, and that heavenly visio wither into air, at the 
hell-engendered pestilence of parental avarice, leaving ‘yputh, 
and health, and worth, and happiness, a sacrifice to its unn#ural 
and mercénary caprices. Far am I from saying, that sueh a 
case would not call for expiation, particularly where the pu- 
nish ment fell upon the very vice in which the ruin bad originat- 
ed. Yet even there perhaps an honourable mind would rather 
despise the mean, aninerited desertion. ‘Oh! | am sure a sen- 
sitive mind would rather drop uncowplaining into the grave 
than solicit the mockery of ‘a worldly compensation.’ But in 
the case before you, is there the slightest ground for supposing 
any affection? Do you believe if any accident be.efi'the de- 
fendant of her fortune, that her prosecutor would ‘be ‘hkely 
to retain his coustancy? Do you believe that the marriage 
thus sought to be enforced, was one likely to promote morality 
and virtue? Doyou believe that those delicious fruits. by 
which thestruggles of social life are sweetened, and: the anx- 
jety of parental care alleviated, were ever once anticipated? 
Do you think that such an union could exhibit those recipro- 
cities of love and endearments -by which this tender -zite 
should be consecrated and recommended? Do you not/rather 
believe that it originated in avarice—thut it was promoted by 
conspiracy—and that it would perhaps have lingered through 
some months of crime,and thea terminated in: an heartless 
and disgusting abandonment ? 
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-» Gentlemen, these are-the questions which. you, will discuss 
in your jury room, Lam not atraid, of, your. degision, .Ae- 
membér bask you for no. mitigation of damages... Nothing 
lesstban your verdict will satisfy me. By that: verdict you 
will sustain -the dignity of your sex—by that serdjctyou,<Wwill 
susiaip the honour of the national: charpcter—rby , that vesdict 
you will essuré not only the imam@ense muliiiude-of both. sexes 
that thus so/unusually crowd around yuu, bat the-whole rising 
generative of your country, that marrage can never be atwend- 
ed with honour, or blessed with happiness, uf it Gap Ret. its, orig 
gin in watwal affection. I .urrender, wits coutidenge, @Yy ease 
to your decision. +h Ais Seid 

A barst of applause, which continued for some. minutes, 
followed the delivery of this speeci-—every tad vidual ie wort, 
eyen those opposed to Mr. Phillips, bore this strougitestimony 
Ao heidelight and admiration be.excited. nS hee 

The damages were laid at 500vi. and the plaintiff's .couosel 
were, in the end, contented to: withdraw a jurer,aud, iet,.bim 
pay bis own costs, - fe spat 





CHINESE. EMPIRE, 


HE. Dutch East (india Compaay sent two.of their leading 
men, as Ambassadors to this great ancient. Empire; who 
arrivedat Pekin in 1655, Pejer de Goyer and Jacob de Reyzer, 
and delivered their commision tothe emperor, or Great. Chain, 
or Kings they published an elaborate relation of what they. saw 
and heard in that country, which was translated. (with many 
engravings from the drawings of the embassy), printed in. Lone 
don, by the Kwwg's Cosmographcr, John Oxilby, Esq. in 1673, 
in ‘a large folio volume, priniedaud poblished at his own house, 
(a0 bovkseller ) 
sThvy mention Kircher’s report.of the skill of the Ghigase in 
casting metal, and the great bell of Pekin, the metal? inches 
thick, the weight 120,000ibs., its height 13 1-3 feet in the 
carve. The bell of Erfurt, ig Germany, one of the largest in 
Europe, weighed about one filti of this, aud was considered a 
wouder, 

They manufactured paper, and had the art of printing ; 
made gunpowder, and cast large ordvance, long belure these 
ariaiaad iugenuities were knowy. of practised with us, 

Their great wall, erected. more than 2000 years ago, is 1200 
wilesloag, and sill, though its defence is Jess required, in a 
great part entire; the workmen constructed it on pain of 
death for any neglect of the solidity of the masonry. 

The ingenious Datchaien of this embassy, the most skilled 
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jn canals and dykes, were astonished at.the great. Ship Canal 
of lun, to Pekin, and at their innumesable. vessels. i 

Their bridges excited equal wondere-one 60’ perches long 
and 6. wide, on.300 stone piers, defended from the strong cure 
rent by apgular starhings, Jike ihe awkward: and. expending 
contrivance of London-bridge. 

Their public roads and banksofrivers are. most open. and 
commodious—no obstructions permitted ; mostly paved. 

These works ihey conceive to excel all. unset. had ever bed 
executed or imagined by the Greeks or Romans, 


These reaarks are.of Aibanasius Kircher, who ia dis time: 


thought he observed they had, through the Myssionaries, 
to. attend tothe speculative sciences of urope, ethics, politics, 
and, rconomics—the mathematics they had, and some none 
pomy 

They haves powerful gum, which they make of a yeild 
colour, with which they ornament or cover. buildings. Being 
a bright varnish, iravellers may mistake it for gilding. 

Father Roth, a' Missionary, writes, that in 1650 he saw an 
embassy with rich presents and curious avimals from the King 
of Bengelae—(Qu. Bengal. 

In those times, the Missionaries reckoned 150 chief cities 
and 1262 inferioc, all walled and. fonitied. 

The mechanic arts were in great esteem; they suffer nothing 
te be wasied ; oo dross so vile, butt has with them some use 
or application. 

Learoinyg alone.is the acknowledged qualification for their 
Mandarins. 

China consists of fifteen provinces or kingdoms, extending 
from the climate of Calcutta to that of St, Petersburgh. 

They have a plough with one horse, or ass, held and driven 
by the sume person. They pvt an ass, a mav, aod a woman 
together, to draw a plough, which another man holds, 

One embassy, after many difficulties, ultimately obieimed 
pe imission to present themselves once in eight years, to puy 
their tribute: They attributed their repulsion to the machine- 
tions of the Jesuits. This eusbassy originated: with she Dutch 
Government of Batavia, and set out from thence with a great 
train. 

China is nearly 1500 miles long, by about 1000 broad, They 
have a dand-tar over every foot of jand inthe empire: the. re 
venue was computed by Kircher, at 150 millions of crowns, 
paid in rice, raw silk, bempea cloth, cotiwns, aud wrought 
silk, sak, hay, and saw. ‘The writer of this account saw only 
five of the 15 provinces. In Xansi they have eoal and grapes, 
make no wine, but dry them for sale or barter. 

lt was not wil after the last invasion and conquest of the 
Chinese by the Tatars, that afree wade was allowed in the 
city of Canton toall foreign nations, of which a Jesuit inform- 
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ed the Dutch, at-Ratavia, which induced them to try the va- 
ture of this Redolutzoms the Chinese had the fear of an old 
prophecy—* That a strange nation, feir of complexion, and 
clothed all over, should come from a far remote country to 
conquer their cobniry, and possets it as their own.” The 
Portuguese of Macao represented these Hollandets as cunning 
cheats aud. pirates, unfit for confidence or commerce ; bat the 
Government of Canton was too politic for them, and .gavée the 
Pavel Chief, Schedd, at last, leave to erect a factery, assign- 
ifg these good reasoas +=*“ That the Holland merchants woald 
buag prohtand advantage to the inhabitants of China, by 
supplying the.defects of that country, and by taking off their 
superfigities; by which they wonld advaace the trade, and 
increase the revenues of thecountry.”. This good policy of the 
sensible Viceroy was, however, counteracted by oiders from 
Pekin,.gnd they were civilly sent away “ for their good,” and 
advised to send a solemn em assy to the Great Cham, at Pekin. 
A second expedition from Batavia to Canton was not more 
saccessla) ; the timidity of the people, and the intrigaes of the 
Portuguese, prevailed again, and they left 10,000 tale of silver 
behind them, for their fees oa their letter and preseats to the 
Viceroy of Canton. 

They now determined, at Batavia,ona regular and solemn 
embassy, of 18 persons, to the Great Cham, at Pekin. They 
took many presents, and went to ask a treaty of free trade 
through the whole empire. 

They reached Canton ; their first observation was, “ villages 
on both sides the river, very populous, with fruitful fields, 
affording twice a year a very rich harvest to the diligent 
cougtryman.” 

‘The narrator now describes five provinces, of 15,which on this 
expedition, he himself saw. in the first proviuce, Quantuag, 
no winter, no snow, trees always grecn ; the people ingenious, 
laborious, and nimble ; great and skilful imitators; he gave a 
silver button, and received a whole set next day, perfectly work 
ed. Thie Tatars reduced the city of Canton, and on the Q4ib 
Nov,'1630, the Tatar berse broke into the city. A Jesuit 
asserted that 100,000 of the inhabitants were slain, and yetin 
a few years the city was restored to its former lustre. 

Silver'was demanded of them, and given ; feasts followed 
with ¢ea; and, at the end of five months, the privilece of trade 
Was gramted at-Pekin ; fer which favour ihey were expected 
in present themselvyesto the Emperor to give thanks, They 
were siilidetained at Canton nearly four months more, when, 
after gore feasting with the ald Viceroy of Canton, the tather 
of fifty six children, they at last qaitted Canton for Pekin, on 
the 17th of Murch, 1656, proceeding by the river Tai. 
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On their way they observed shat the Tatars treated the 
Chinese like beasts, or worse, using theth at their discretion, 
without exception of person, of young or old, in trucking their 
boats against the stream; they were often beaten, to keep them 
tothe work, till they died.” On the 10th day they landed at a 
city, and from its battlements yiewed, with wonder and de- 
light, the woods and pastures round them. Pleasant, fruittul, 
and populous ave the repeated terms of this journey, from’ 
Canton to N&nkin; wi if mahy risques of shipwreck, from 
storms, sands, and whirlpools ; ov the rivers, they could observe 
the dreadful devastations the Tatar invasions lad made. To 
dig for gold or silver is every” where prohibited ; they ma 
take what they can find in the sands of rivers. The inhabi- 
tarits spoke of the barbarities of their Tatar invaders ; in one 
city they complained that 4000 selected virgins had :.¢en ravish 
ed'from them: fruitful fields and well“ mazured” are every 
where observed, aud orange trees—ihe Chifa earthenware 
notited : they grind again into powder their broken chinaware, 
and remake it : the art of painting it they endeavour to keep 
secret : the Emperor claiais, the fifth piece, at the oven’s mouth. 
This manufecture, he observes, goes through the whole world, 
which it did at that time. 








ANECDOTE. 


From Shoberl’s Historical Account of the House of Saxony. 


| mh FREDERIC, the Magnanimous, 1552, was a great 
J friend to the doctrines of the Reformation. At that pe- 
riod, it was customary for every prince to have a peculiar 
motto. Frederic’s was, Verbum Dei manet in ternum (The 
word of God abideth for ever), The initials of this sentence, 
V. D. M. I. A. E. were worn by himself, as well as by all his 
servants upon their sleeves. While he was attending a Diet, 
a (Popish) archbishop observed to him, “ These letters upon 
your clothes signify, | suppose, Verbum Dei manet im aermel” 
(The word of God abideth in the sleeve) alluding to the lawn 
sleeves of his own order. ‘ No,’ rejoinedthe prince sharply; 
‘ they mean Verbum diaboli manet in archi-episcopis.’ ‘The 
word of the devil abideth in archbishops. 





POISONING BY MUSHROOMS, 





French writer assests that ather administered in large 
4 doses, either alone, or in combination with syrap, will re- 
move the sywptoms consequent on peisening by mushrooms, 
even in their most violent forms. 
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ANCIENT EXCAVATIONS, 


£S} 


Comtosity was lately attracted by the exhibition of a 


subterraheotis cavern hewn through a solid tchalk stone 
rock, 100 feet below the sutface of the earth, on -Blackheath- 
hil. The internal structure of. the cave is similar, to. the. ex- 
cavation ander the ruins ‘of Ryegate Castle: The writer of 
this article had ‘the’ curiosity to’ inspect it. His guide, with 
a torch, descended a flight of thirty steps toa spacious chame- 
ber cut through chalk, about ten.feet high, » At the extremity 
is another narrow passage,to pass through which he was compell- 
ed to bend almost double ; thisopened intoanother vault, atleast 
one hundred feet fram the suriace of the earth; it was lighted 
by. candles, and at the end appeared a transparency, exhibit- 
ing in Latin, “ Behold the bowels of the earth.” On the left 
isalarge apartment, with water. dropping from the chalky 
roof. It isilluminated by afew candles, which discover the 
figure of ahermit, with his silver beard. He wears a monk’s 
cowl, beads, andcrucifix. A large book is laid on -the table, 
aud his right hand rests on an uro inscribed, “ Sacred to the 
memory of her | loved.” Above the hermitage are the words 
“ Anchoret Solitude.” The guide then led the way to a cavern 
on the Tight, recently discovered. This apartment is perfectly 
dry; onone side there was an extensive space under a dome, 
but it was filled up a short time since by the falling in of three 
poplar trees, the roots of which may be seev.. A fine spring 
of water is found in this cavern, over which a pump has been 
raised, There are several grotesque heads and faces cut in 
the chalk, evidently of modern manufacture. The following 
account was given by the guide :— 

“ [t (the cavern) is supposed’ to have been in existence 
since the time of the Saxons, and to have been the retreat of 
the rebels under Jack Cade, and banditti_ in the time of Crom- 
well. ‘There is but one entrance to it, which many years ago 
was blocked up by stones, and no person had the least idea 
of it. A gentleman to whom the ground belongs, wanting to 
build a house a few years since, laid the foundation on the -hill 
immediately over the excavation. The workmen employed 
on the building, one day left their work to-go to dinner, and on 
their return found it had disappeared. The foundation had 
given way. The cavern was then discovered, and the house 
was built more on the right, where it now stands. The cavein 
Was again shutup, About two years ago,the person now in 
possession opened the entrance. He had a door made, and in- 
vestivaiing the cavern, found a communication. wiih, the cave 
where the spring is. He lately made sieps to descend and 
fitted up the interior, with a view to the gratification of the 
antiquary, &c. 

Vou. 57 3H 
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Answer, by T. Phillips, of Prera,to Ewgenio’s Charade, inserted January 13. 





ITH your lines in contemplation, 
These the theughts it did impart : 
PHILANTHROPHY, thou sweet sensation | 
Make thy dwelling in my heart. 


*4° The like answer has been received from W. P. Swaffield, and H. Swaf. 
field, of Allington; J. Davy, Broadwinsor; J. Jerwood, of Poughill; RB. S, 
Sherwell, Ivybridge; R. Lewis, Poole; and Tristram, Shandy, Awliscombe, 





Answer, by B. Brough, of Bristol, to. R. Oxenham'’s Rebus, inserted the soub 
of Bebruary. : 


OLD ALEXANDER was the King 
Of whom ambiguously you sing. 





——— 


@3- Similar answers have been received from Tristram Shandy, of Aw- 
lisombe; W. P. Swaffield, and H. Swaffield, of Allington; G. C. Ashmead, 
of Bristol; and ¥. Philips, of Truro. 





Aaswer, ty J. Davy, of Broad Winsor, to Philanthropus’s Rebus, inserted the 
10th of February. 


| & x introduce Miss ENTERTAINER, 
As "twould be rude, Sirs, to detain her. 


*,* Similar answers have been received from W. P. Swaffield, of Alling- 
ton; T. Phillips, of ‘Pruro; and R. Lewis, of Poole. 





REBUS, dy R, Oxenham, of Langport. 


HREE-FIFTHS of an animal, joined to a snare, 
A venomous, stinging thing, it will declare. 





ENIGMA, by Augusta. 


Y colour’s my most striking feature, 
Which proves that I’m a changing creature ; 

For when I first am brought to light 
I’m mostly black—scarce ever white. 
Perhaps you'll wonder when you're told 
That frequently I’m streaked with gold; 
When I'm alive, then am I red, 
But pale enopgh when I am dead, 
Admitted to your parlours, I 
Assist to charm the company. 
And though I often dark appear, 
Without me you'd have little cheer; 
Yet how extremely il} you treat me, 
You otten pierce, and knock, and beat me ; 
But though you give me deadly blows, 
My countenance more Jively grows. 
Now I shall Jeave you to find out ¥ 


What |’ve employed my pen about. 
QQ QQQIVQPQQVVVZF2A 


Mr. J. Bond’s and Mr. 3, Hall's communications from Chard, ntt 
being sent post-paid, cannot be inserted, 
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POETRY. 


— 


ON THE DEATH OF A SON, 


From Scott’s House of Mourning, lately published. 


E’LL find relief in sense of deep enduring, 

We'll seek delight in thinking ill past cuting; 
And we will shew allegiance to our hil, 
Fixed as his love for us—chatigtless and mild: 
Hours, days, and months, ahd years, shall pass away, 
His sighthy form, now stiffened shalf decay, 
His eyes our pride, his limbs our decent care, 
His gentle mouth, his clean and silky hair, 
His round and restless hands that warmed and slid 
In our’s—his feet still ranning where we bid— 
His arms that drew him to his mother’s breast, 
His lips that kissed her when he went to rest— 
The graceful, tender carriage of his joy, 
When she came forth, led by her darling boy, 
Who, as the morning grew, and she lay sleeping, 
Was looking, listening, and on tip-toe creeping, 
Restless, yet checking his sulicitude, 
Lest aught should reach her af disturbance rude— 
Then springing like a bird, when gleamed her eye, 
That her first sight on his blest smile might lie. 


At last it came—and something told its coming! 

As midnight drew, we heard or felt a humming, 

As if on muffied wheels approached a power, 

That could dismay our souls, and blot the hour! 

We knew a fatal presence in the roam, 

And knew that it was come to take aur boy ; 

From shadowy wings there seemed to spread a gloom 
To make existence pant, and smother joy: 

A freezing instinct told us death was near; 

Our hearts shrieked inwardly in mortal fear; 

Yet we were mute—and on the sufferer’s bed 

We threw ourselves, and held his breathing head ; 
Held him, as one who drowns holds tp the sand, 

That crumbles as he clings—and falls about his hand. 


We marked the time, and shuddering said "twas well, 
That sulky midnight struck the fatal kneli— 

And that, while others took their joy, or sleep, 
We o’er his corse a chilly watch should keep: 

We faced the blast the more we felt it pierce, 

And dared the lightning as we saw it ferce. 

We hugged ourselves that we bad not one face 

To look to now, in this great foreign place: 

And when we thought of home, "twas with a start, 
As if it were the world’s detested part ; 

Yet this was new—for formerly "twas sweet 

To sit and think when be and they, should meet. 


Then fare thee welll though still to thee, sweet child! 
Thy father looked, to feel thy spirit mild 
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Come‘on his heart, perturbed thoughts to soothe, 

As oil upen the water steals to smooth ; 

Though the soft breathings of thy happy sleep, 
Heard in the morning as he wakeful lay, 

Seemed, like commissioned whisperings to creep, 
Binding to peace and purity the day ; 

Although thou taught’st-himmore than he could teach 
In turn to thee—and to his wants gave more 

Than thy youth’s weakness.ever did beseech— 

And though no power thy presence can restore— 
Yet, since the loss is our’s—the gain is thine— 

Since thou, perhaps, may elsewhere brighter shine— 
We will despair—but we will not repine. 


Farewell, on earth! I firmly say farewell! 
Though back upon me falls the pl knell; 
A groan of emptiness from what was full— 

A wail of gloominess from what was fair; 
Although the utterance seems-my soul to pull, 
Te dissipate it with the word in air! 

Farewell to thee is an adieu to all— 

My portion here hath still been scant and small, 
Till thou wast given, a treasure to my. need, 

In whose enjoyment I was rich indeed : 

And now I’m Jefe again—poor—very poor! 
Condemned without an object to endure, 
Seeking to rest, yet forced to stumble through : 
Life’s picture sinks into one jaundiced bue, 

The foteground stormy, and the distance dark— 
A covering deluge, but without an ark. 








——————_ a 


THE RESCUED LAMB. 
From the Philadelphia Portfolio. 


HE ground was thick covered with new fallen snow, 
And chill blew the north wind around, 

When a poor little lamb, that had strayed from its flock, 
Half perished and starving I found. 

Its delicate limbs were all stiff with the cold, 
And so touching its weak, plaintive cry, 

That, as it looked wistfully up in my face, 
I felt a tear start from my eye. 

** Poor wanderer!” I cried, ‘* hard indeed is thy fate, 
Thus early left friendless, alone ; 

Whilst thy mother, distracted perhaps at thy loss, 
Makes the valleys resound to ber moan. 

But thou ne’er shatt have cause to repine at thy lot, 
For I'll be a mother to thee ; 

}’ll cherish thee fondly, and feed thee with care, 
And my own little pet thou shalt be. 

In my arms I then raised it, and wrapt in my cloak, 
To my cottage I gently conveyed; 

Where, nursing it tenderly, soon it revived, 
And with bleatings my kindness repaid. 

Each morn from my hand now its food it receives, 
While it frisks at my side all the day, 

And gratefully tries, by its innocent sports, 
To beguile the lone hours away. 

Oft T envy the quiet that reigns in its breast, 
And to share in its sportiveness try ; 

But it looks in my face, and seems meckly to say, 
Pheu'lt ne'er be so happy as 1, , 


ELIZA. 











